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Presented are the findings of a study to identify » 
analyse* and explain activities and consequences in nine local 
education agencies ILBAs) in three states as they isplesented the 
•aiex provieions of P.L. 9(i-1U2, the Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act* Section I sussarises the background of the study and 
its saior «bieetives« In Section 11, the case sti;idy sethodology is 
described. Section III addresses the nature and extent of the aajor 
consequences which arose during 2 school years of observation. Also 
identified are relevant changes in LEA orqanization* staff role 
behaviors » and attitudes which have occurred. Findings are reported 
for the following areas: childfind* assesssent* placesent* 
individualised education progras* least restrictive envi^onaent, and 
patent involvesent/due process. Aeong conclusions listed in a final 
section is that in all three states* the leadership role of the state 
education agency and the states* Interpretations* policies* and 
procedures significantly influenced LEA procedures in ispleaenting 
the provisions of the law. Appended saterials include a conceptual 
■odel fox assessing the iaplesentation of P.L. 9U-1U2* a suasary of 
inforsation gathering* and a description of the special education 
process. (SBH) 
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PREFACE 

la Octobtr 1977 > tht Burtau of Education for tht Handieapptd 
eontraettd with Education TUKMKEY 8yatm» Inc. to conduct a 
atrlta of cast atudiaa of the conaaquencaa of the implement it ion 
of P»L» 94-142, During the period November 1977 to April 1979» 
iaformation waa gathered in nine, local education agenciee located 
in three etatea. The findinga from thia atudy are preaented in 
thia Executive Summary* 

The Summary it organised as follows. In Section I, we 
aiMurite the background of the study and ita major pbjtctives; 
then, in Section 11, the case study methodology is described. The 
conceptual model, used for assessing the implementation proeeai 
and the information gathering activities, are described in more 
detail in Appendices A and B, respectively. In Section 111, we 
describe the nature and extent of the major consequences which 
erose during the two school years of observation. We also 
identify relevant changes in local education agency organisation, 
staff role behaviors, and attitudes which have occurred. Appendix 
C containa a detailed description of the overall special education 
process. In Section IV, we comment on the major findings which we 
observed ecross ell sites. 

While the ceae study methodology, as epplied in a limited 
number of sites, hes inherent limitations as to generalizability, 
we believe the strength ^f the evidence supporting these findings 
is indicetive of the iriational impact of P.L. 94-142 upon most 
districts ecross the country. 
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Th« east study ■tthodol«|gy, incrtatingly bting uaad to 
tb« isplMMtatiofi of Fadttal lagialation, la vary daaanding of 
thoa« eondueting tha atudy, ai ^11 aa tha participanta, Projaet 
•taff Buat hava a thorough yndaratanding of tha atudy objactivaa 
and paraaattra* Objactivlty muat alwaya ba maintaipad. Although 
tanaitivity miiat ba kaan, aapathy with participanta nuat ba 
■ininalt Information gatharing muat ba fosuaad; data aggragation 
and diaaggragation muat ba axtrtmaly mathodical* For 
partieipinta, tha burdan goaa far bayond tha timf-eonauming natura 
of information gatharing aa auch a atudy eonatantly praaanta riaka 
to anonymity and eonfidantiality,' That thia atudy waa conduetad 
on aohadulai without major problama, attaata to tha 
profaaaionaliam axhibitad by both tha projaet ataf t and tha 
participating LEA and SEA ataf fa* 

Tha major information gatharing coordination and raw data 
«nalyaia raaponaibilitiaa vara plaead upon tha TURIIXBY atata 
eoordinatora, Alfrad Morin, Barbara Morton, and Raynold Stimart, 
following a coneaptual modal for aaaaaaing tha implamantation 
procaaa, davalopad initially by Janat Simona. Fiald ataff, who 
conduetad day-to-day information gatharing aetivitiaai war& 
axtramaly diligant, raaponaiva, and highly profaaaional* Analyaaa 
of tha data, at varioua lavala of aggragation, waa conduetad 
primarily by Mr* 8tim«rt, with aaaiatanea from tha othar projaet 
ataff* Blair Curry waa raaponaibla for final raport praparation* 
The profaaaionaliam exhibited by ataff throughout tha atudy ia 
aurpaaaad only by their dedication to ita objaetivea in portraying 
a realiatie picture of the implamantation procaaa of thia 
mxtramely aenaitive and unique piece of Federal aid^to-education 
lagialation* 

Throughout the atudy, conatructive criticiam and guidance 
were providar by Dr. Garry McDaniela and Dr. Mary Kennedy, who 
directed the overall Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
evalution atrategy, which included thii apecific atudy. 
Particular acknowledgement end appreciation is expreaaed to the 
Project Officer, Dr. Louie Danielaon, who waa extremely reaponiive 
to the project neada, while contributing lubatantively to project 
ribporta in a timely and profeaaionel menner. 

Mere acHnowleUgement in no way can express our appreciation 
to those LEA and SEA officials who participated in this study. 
Vithout their cooperation, assistance, and support, this study 
could never have occurred end these findings would not have been 
mede available to the public. 



Charles L. Blaschke 
Principal Investigator 



CASE STUDY OF THE IMPLEMENTATZOH 
of P.L, 94-142 



HIGHLIGHTS OF FINDINGS 
Tht purpott of tht Cast Study of tho impltnontation of P*L» 
94-142 was to idantify, analyst and txplain activities and 
eonttqutnets in nint LEAs in thrtt s tat as as thay implamantad tha 
«ajor provisions of tha Law* Tha «ajor findings of tha study art 
bighlightad below: 



• In all sites, vajor activities were initiated in response 
to the Federal mandate; indeed, never have so many local 
and stats agencies done so much with so few Federal 
dollars to implement a Federal education mandate* 

• The extent to which the major provisions of the Law have 
been implemented in the local education agencies (LEAs) 
varied among rural, urban and suburban settings; this 
variation can be attributed to the degree to which 
"mechanisms" were being developed or were "in-place" prior 
to the passage of P»L» 94-142. In suburban districts, 
most mechanisms had only to be refined* In rural 
districts, most had to be developed with inadequate 
resources* In urban sites, most difficulties related to 
the bureaucratic structure of large districts* 

• The specific procedures used to implement the major 
provisions varied less within states than between states* 
In two states, within-state uniformity can be attributed 
to state education agency (SEA) leadership in developing 
state regulations and standardised reporting sad 
monitoring procedures* In the third state, state 
regulations and Federal monitoring of another civil rights 
law influenced LEA procedures* 

• In all sites, paperwork and staff time devoted to special 
aducation processing increased due, in part, to the Law 
itself end to SEA end LEA interpretations* Reflected in 
guidelines end procedures, these interpretations were, in 
most cases, more prescriptive than the Federel Law* This, 
in turn, contributed to the following consequences: 

- In ell sites, moderate to large numbers of students 

had to wait for assessment and placement, because of 

the large amount of staff time needed for 
"proceesing" students* 
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- In aott tit*!* particularly duriDg lehool ytar 
1978*79 » ragular aducation taachari baeana mora 
bttitant to rafar atudanta with auapaetad laarning 
problaaa, batauaa of tha "proeaaaing" burdan or 
bteauaa of thair pareaption that aiieh ehildran would 
not bt plaead bafora tha and of tha achool -yaar* 

- In all aitaa» taaehar attitudaa toward Individualiaad 
Bduoation Programa (XEPa) hava ganarally improvad 
during tha 1978-79 achool yaar* Thay wara nodarataly 
to atrongly ntgativa during tha 1977-78 achool yaar* 
Taachara. in auburban aitaa eioiitinua to ^uaation tha 
utility of tha IBP conparad to ainilar procaduraa 
uaad pravioualy in thair diatrieta* In urban and 
rural aitaa aoma ataff parcaiva tha lEP aa "a papar 
documant", inadaquata for inatructional uaa* 

• During tha first yaar of IsplMantation (1977-78), «oat 
changas wara aaaoeiatad with tha XEP proeaas; faw with 
Uaat Saatrictiva Environaant (L&E)« Whila lEP-ralatad 
affaeta continuad, during tha 1978-79 achool yaar a largar 
numbar of iaauaa wara diractly ralatad to dua procaaa and 
LRE proviaiona* 

• In ganaral, ragular taachara an^ othar non-apacial 
aducation ataff fait tha naad for nora oriantation and 
training aad '*would lika to ba »ora involvad"*' in tha 
apecial aducation procaaa* 

• During tha 1978-79 achool year, aa diatricta inplanentad 
tha Law at tha aacondary achool laval, a nuabar of uniqya 
problama and conaaquancaa aroaa* Virtually all lEPa 
writtan for tranaition atudanta (a*g*» thoaa tranafarring 
froa niddla achoola to high achoola) had to ba ravisad 
whan tha atudanta novad; thaaa raviai'ona involved large 
number a of teachera and othar ataff* 

• In all aitaji, tha special education procaaa haa become 
more formal with a aignif leant incraaae in record-keeping i 
atandard operating procaduraa now exiat to varying degrees 
in all aitea. Communicationa between regular and special 
education teachers have increased due to the 
implementation of LRE provisions i communication between 
the diatricta and other human aervice agencies are more 
frequent and formal, aa the LEA ia now viewed by other 
agenciea aa being financially responsible for services 
provided to handicapped children* 

I. PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

P*Ai» 94-142, The Education for All Handicapped Children Act, 

mandatea that SEAa and, in turn, LEAs provide a free and 

\ ■ 
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•pproprittt public •dueation to tU handietppcd ehildrtn> 
rMAV'^M* of th« utur* or ttyArity of th« haodieapping 
8oa4itioA(i)» Ueh htndietpptd child mutt h% AttMSAd in « 
non-diicriBinatory ftihioB» autt hav? u Individualitcd •ducction 
prograa <XBP) developed by the LEA in consul tet ion with the 
«liiU*t parents, and suit be placed in the leaat reatrictive 
•ovirooMttt coMienaurate with the child *• naeda* 

Detailed regulationi for iaplenenting P*L. 9A-142 were 
^oaultated abort ly before Law went into effect* However » the 
level of Federal funding available to iaeet the destnda of theae 
regulative waa low — less than 940 per handicapped child would 
reach LBAs the first year* Funding ia schadulad to increase over 
a period of years* This coabination of heavy demands and 
gradually increasing resources'— a significantly different pattern 
of Federal aid to education — could be expectad to cause LEAs to 
eoBsider trade-offs and to force personnel to develop a variety of 
eeping strategies* 

fhe .j^rpose of the present Csse Studies is to describe the 
activities undertakftn by LEAs to iapleaent the Uw and to describe 
and analyse the consequences » both intended and unintended, of 
iaplaaentation that occurred, particularly at the LEA level. 
IZ* METHODOLOGY 
A Model of Implement at ion ^ 

Our data collection and analysis efforts were organised by a 
eoneeptual model of implementation devaloptd for this study* The 
■edel draws upon work done by researchers in systems unalysii , 
orgeoisstional bahevior, bureaucratic systams* and implementation 
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«MlytiSa p«rtieul«rly th« "StrMt L«v«l Bur««uer«t Modtl'* 
4tv«loptf^d applUd by WMthtrly tnd lipsky (1977) • 

Xb^ Mdtl vitift tli« iapltptntatioa of P.L. 94-142 at tbo UA 
«s^« it^i^onst to dfeMttdt vado by tho Fodoral gov;Lrftttnt tnd 
by tho 8BA» ^^erueial oit«oiits «ro Fodtral UW and ra|ulationi» 
•tattTav and ragulations^ and stata funding fonulaa* At tbo LSA 
lavalt tba important alaaants ara «aalth» tha , tradition of 

c. 

providing spacial aducation» tha rola of axtamal organisations » 
and tba taehnical eoapatanea and qualifications of LBA parsonnal* 
As dasumda ara graatar than rasourcasi thosa staff idth 
opacatiooal rasponsibility (i*a»» '*straat laval buraauerats'*) bava 

» 

to daeida bow bast to aaat ainiaal raquirsaants of tba Law and to 
davalop coping stratagias wbicb raduca risk and uncertainty* Tba 
irarious alcnants of tba ivplaaantation sodsl ara discussad mora 
fully in Appandix A* 
Stata and Sit a Salaction 

Tbraa statas wara salactad for tha study* Tba variabla kay 
amployad for salaction was tba "stags of davalopmant" of itatas* 
iris«a«vis tha dagraa to wbicb stata law was similar to P.L* 
94-142J 

a ona stata had alraady implamantcd many of tha provisions 
of tha Law during tha late 1960s; 

a ona stata had implamantad soDe of the assurances of the 
law during the eerly 1970s; end 

a ona state bed implemented few of the components of the Lew 
and bed only pessed e stete lew similer to P»L» 94-142 
shortly before the study begen* 

Within eech stete » three LEAs were selected t one urben» one 



•iiburbtn« and out rural* An additional eritarioo tot talaetion of 
wral districts was that th%y hava a faadar systMi of schools 
at least COS cl«Mntary« ei^a aiddla or junior high* and ona 
hifh school)* ^ 

LIAs wars also classifiad according to thair waalth« using 
par-pupil axpanditura as tha aaasura* LBAs vara salactad only if 
thair par«pupil aspandituras vara vithin ona standard daviation of 
tha stata naan for tha typa of district (i»a»« urban« suburban, or 
< rural) • Tha final factor was tha dijtrict's willingnass to 

participata in, tha study* 

ij 

D ata Collactiolj 

Data vara collactad priaarily through unstructurad informal 
intar^iavst attandanca at Baatings« and raviav of documantation» 
At tha local laval ovar 1«500 intarviavs vara conduct ad with USA 
central office and building adainistrators« regular and special 
education teachers, support staff, parents, and representetives 
froB edvocacy and spacial intarast groups (sae Appendix B)» 

During tha first phasa of data collection (Fall 1977), core 
staff interviavad administrators and othar central office 
personnel in aach of tha nina sitas and collactad kay 
4ocus»atation» During tha second phasa (Spring 1978), fiald staff 
conductaJ more intarviavs and collected information at the 
building T.evel in schools that varied in ^heir capacity and 

\ 

\ parfotmAnca in the delivery of services to handicapped students. 
\ Ihe llntervievs vith special education staff focused on four 
I general areas of inquiry: 
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• Bftttribt thft tpAci*! •ducuioa procMt at you know it and 
irtiat it your tptoific rola in that proeattT 

• IftiAt h«t bata tha oatura and axtant of ehanga in thit 
fvotatt and in your rola ovar tha latt yaar or toT 

a What it tha natura and axtant of eontaquaneat , intandad 
and unintandad» of ittuat that hava aritan and/or affaetad 
you aa tha varioua provitiont of P*L« 94-142 hava baan 
iaplaaantad in your araa of raaponaibilityt 

• Vhy do you balitva thata particular aooaaquaneat aroaaf To 
tha axtant that thay traatad problaat for you, how did you 
copa with tham? 

During tha third^jhata^_9l data eollattion (Fall 1978 and 
Viatar 1979) • fiilTTtaff again eonduetad intarviawa and gatharad 
infbmation frok tpacial adu^dtion an^^ha^c ataff ft all lavalt. 
During t;hit pl|iata-tanatal quattiona focuaad upon changat in tha 
apaaial adueation proaaaa and tha ro«pondanti' rolat and 
b«h«viora* Approximately half of tha tohoolt involvad in thit 
third philta wara involvad in tha praviout phataa of fiald work* 

Throughout tha projtet, intar/iawt wara alto tonductad with 
offiaialt from tha. SEA and from othar atata agoneiat* and with 
rapratantativat of ttatawida advocacy and apacial intaratt groupa, 
lagitlatort and thair ataff, and othar appropriata and 
kaowladgaabla paopla* 
Data Synthaaia and Analyait 

Xntarviaw no^.<^t and documantt i ^ra loggad-in at thay vera 
racaivad* Staff coordinatori reviawad the incoming information 
for two purpoaet i to extract relevant information and to direct 
further data collection* ^Latar date were compared with eerlier 
data to determine whet ohenget, if eny* were- occurring. Dete were 
enalysed' to determine the contequencet of the implementation of 
F»L«' 94*'142 in each aita, and to deactiba tha tpeciel educetion 

h 



proe«ti vii*a<-vit tht provitions of thi Law. 

Data wara also ooaparad across sitas ia a&oh stata to 
dataniaa aliat aspaats of laptaMatatioA wata coMcn to aach 
atata* A saaoiid aoaparisoa iias dona by LEA satting (i*a*» urban* 
auburbaa* and rural)* A fullar dascription of tha organization 
of data is oo^tainad in Appandix A* 
IIU riMPZIIGS 

Baloa va dasoriba tha af facts and consaquaneas, which 
06«i!4^ad during tha two school years of obsarvation, as thay ara 
aasociatad with tha sajor provisions of tha Law* Diffaran^as and 
pattama aaong sattings ara notad using SEA influancas as an 
axplaaatory variabla* 
Childfind 

Finding At Gaaaral aiid By Satting 

In all sitas, childfind has baan a high priority as tha 
districts attempt to locate i,ud serve all unserved childrenk 

Staff tiae t^as reallocated to childfind activities in the LEAs 

« 

which had sona existing ^^rocedures in place; where no ttech.''nisms 
previously existed, new staff wera hired and organised to conduct 
irigorous child searches* Mhere mechanisms previously existed 
<a»g*» on a project basis under P*L* 93-380), these mechanisms 
became more formel or institutionalised* For the most part, the 
effort was successful et more handicepped children were identified 
and programa were expanded to serve the new "finds"* Initiel 
rafarrala came from sources irho were aware of P*L* 9A-142««sueh es 
family doctors, other agencies, or support personnel within the 
school district (see Appendix C for further explanation of the 
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•pteial tdueation pirocMs). 

« 

iaerMM ift Mwly-idtatifiad h«ndicapp«d •tudtatt 
VMttlttd in lOM iatj^rfliittd probltat. Backlofi in atiMtBtnt 
proeMtias of tht ntwlr'idtiitifitd childrtn gradually lad to 
Iraatratioii on tha part of ragular aducation taachart, who bagan 
to vafar fawar ia-aehool ehildraa aa fehay fait thay would not ba 
preeaaaad* Typically » tha urbaa ragular adueatioa taaehars 
aspraaaad thair raluctanea to rafar childran laying, "It took na 
thraa pontha working ^with tha child to find out loma of tha 
prabUaa* By tha ti«a ha gata through tha placaaaat proeaM» tha 
laahool yaar will ba ovar aad thay* 11 hava to start again. 1*11 
tall tha child 'a taaehar at tha beginning of tha naxt yaar»*' 

lural aitat wara laaat abla to daal with tha naw childfind 
Carload* Tha diffieultiai and strain on tha diatrieti wai tueh 
that ona diractor |f ipaeial aducation thraatancd to tarainata all 
childfind aetivitiai Hreauia tha itaff eoul4/^^not handla tha 
childran thay had locatad* 

In auburban litai, taaehari wara alio haaitant to rafcr, but 
for diffarant raaioni* Thaia lehool diitriets ara •oallar and 
pava a hiitory of eloiar parant-iehool and par ant -taaehar 
tralationihipi; In •ona eaiai tha ragular aducation taachari wara 
4raluetant to rafar a child bacausa thay fait they would bear the 
^brunt of parent hostility over initial identification of a child 
for apaciai aducation earvicae; thay would rather avoid that 
hoatiiity by aithar not referring or aeking the principal to 
initiate the proceet* 
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StK Znflutnce 

All nint of the LEAt were eetieted end supported in their 

I 

ehildfiad efforte by their SEAe. Tvo of the SEAe coordineted ell 
Advert iee«eats end ennouaeeMnts with the LBAs while the LEAe nede 
the personel eonteets with egeneiee end civic orgenisetioni* In 
two of the etetee, new student • generelly tmtered speciel 
•dueetion through the in-school referrel process. In the other 
etete« however, the source of many of the new childfinds were 
other egencies end privete providers* 

« 

The focus of SEAs' efforts were on the progVeas or 
populetions, served or unserved, which hed the greetest potentiel 
for identifying new childfinds. In one stete, where other 
agencies end privete providers hed treditionelly served e large 
portion of the tmrely hendicepped student populetion, the SEA 
focused their leerch in such egencies end on high school age 
children who . mey have dropped out of school* In enother state, 
the focus wes on preschool identification where the SEA already 
had an existing stetewide program* It appears thet SEAs' (end 
hence LEAs') childfind ectivities ere directed et populations 
. (e*g*, ege groups) or programs (e.g., private providers) which 
offjiir the best opportunity for new "finds" thet cen reesonably be 
eerved by the LEAs. 
Assessment 

Findings: General and By Setting 

In ell o| the perticipating sites, a larger number of 
different tests ere being used, end assessment procedures have 
become more formalised, comprehensive, and structured, requiring 
inereaaed time end effort for student processing. This in turn 



hat, to •omt (txtent in all titet, retulted in students having to 
wait for cf oraal assassmant* To axpadita the aiieiinent process, a 
Buabar of staff tola ehangas vara observed , partieularly among 
staff or contract psychologists, who now spend the najor portion 
of their time administering tests and reporting results rather 
than eounselii&g» In all sites, mora types of staff are involved 
in team-based assessment decision-making, reflecting new or 
different roles for principals, teachers, and <other support staff* 

Ihe delays in assessment ware generally longer in urban sites 
than in rural &nd suburban settings due mostly to the larger 
numbtr of group ataessment meetings* , For examplei in one urban 
•ite» a child could conceivably be atsetsed by central i regionali 
and school-building level assessment teamSi consisting of up to 15 
members* The inherent bureaucratic structure of larger systems 
also increased "processing time'\ 

In rural sites » the nature of problems affecting the 
assessment process were rather different from those in other 
settings* For example^ in^ tvo of the three rural sites i the 
logistics and administration of tests ^ along with the lack of 
trained staff were major problems* In two of tha three suburban 
sitesi central office staffs particularly psychologist 
questioned the appropriateness and validity of specific tests* In 
each of the urban sites « to varying degrees^ psychologists felt 
their professional role had been diminished to that of a 
technician* Rather than being the "leader" of assessment teams^ 
they now perceive their role as only one of several participants 
in the team decision-making process* 
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SEA In£Iutne« 

Tht variation in ^tttttentnt procedural ia graatar among 
atataa than aiMng lEAa within atatea* Thia can ba attributed to 
the leaderahip role of the SEA, SEA guidelinaa and proeaduraa, and 
SEA operational definitions* In one atate, theaa factors vara 
accentuated by an Office of Civil Rights finding of "inappropriate 
teating" during the early 1970a and the aubaequent Federal 
^ mpnltoring of « statewide decree* In two of the three etetQei the 
/f^^lBA \4iither operates an assessment service £os^^o|tt»of»sehool 
referrals or has contracted with local universities which assign 
assessment teams to provide services to districts % In the latter 
case I the teams existed before the Law and were assigned annual 
quotas » The school districts in this state had little control 
over the assessment process when faced with the increased demands 
under the Law« In the third statei a screening and placement 
mechanism was in^place and was being used by most LEAs prior to 
the passage of P^L* 94-142* Definitional and procedural 
modifications have subsequently occurred in response to the new 
Law and are now being implemented and followed throughout the 
statei resolving lome "problems"* For examplei in this state the 
amount of time between identification and placement has been 
extended to over 25 weeks before a child is Officially 
"waitlisted" for SEA reporting purposes* 
Placement 

Findings: General and By Setting 

As P*L* 94*142 was implemented » delays in placement were 
experienced in all sites* Often these delays were related to the 
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tv«iUbility of •trvicftt in th« diitriett. It vat not uneoomon 
btfort the Law for atudanta with low ineidanea handicapping 
aoadieiona to wait long parioda bafora thay eould ba plaead and 
raaaiva adaquata aarviea. Tha addad atruetura, eomplaxity, and 
aafaguarda in proeaaaing haya ilowad down tha procaaa, avan 
aliaiaating aoaa ta«porary plaeamaata that had baan uaad in tha 
Aa aora LEA (and aoaatiaaa SEA) ataff baeama involvad in 
plaeamant daeiaiona, tha eooodttaa proeaaa, of tan involving 
additional organisational lavala^ eonauaad avon nora tima* During 
tha 1978-79 aehool yaar, plaeaaant dalaya daeraaaad aomawhat dua 
to tha ineraaaad plaeamant optiona available within LEAa and to 
naw maehanisiua davalopad by tha diatrieta to cope with tha 
probla«a (a»g», plaeanant in homabound programs or in rasourea or 
aalf-containad rooma that sarva a widar variety of handicapping 
conditions)* 

Tha largest delays were experienced in the urban districts; 
however, the rural districts had more problems with placements. 
In one urban site, building, regional, and central-office level 
decision processes added to the existing bureaucratic impediments. 
The number and frequency of meetinga became burdensome on staff. 
In the auburban and rural ai tea, their amallneaa facilitated a 
continuation, on some levels, of the informal process that existed 
before the Law. Because of the limited services available to 
them, ataff in rural aites often placed atudents in relatively 
reatrictive environmenta and in clasarooms with teachers not 
certified for their specific handicapping conditions. In one 
rural aite, the self-contained special education class at the 
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•ItaMtary Itvtl eontainid ttudantt who vara nantally ratardadt 
Itaraing ditablad» visually or haaring iapairad, and amotionally 
ditturbad* Tha taachara in thia tita vara» at batti eartilfiad in 
only ona tpaeial adueation araa, and, at vortt, did not hava a 
das'** in adueation* 
81A Xnf luanea 

Out-of-tchool plaeaaantt hava daera#tad in nott titat at 
•ahool district • fait tha naad to ba aeeountabla for studanta' 
aduaational prograas and as SEAa diseouragad high cost sarvieas by 
nonpublie providers* In ona stata* to aneouraga in-sehool 
plaeaaanta, funding waa modifiad to provide more noney for LEAs 
and lass for private providers* In another state, the rural site 
had a tradition of in-sehool placanants but is now reluctantly 
having to consider private provider placanent for secondary 
aaotionally disturbed and educable nentally retarded students, 
becauae these exceptionalities had not previously been served by 
tha LEA* At the prompting of P*L* 94-142, the school board in the 
auburban site of the saae state approved new prograna this year for 
OBOtionally disturbed and the blind who were fomerly served 
oi^^i^e the LEA* The third state has discouraged out*'of-state 
plaaaMnts; to encourage «ore LEA cooperative efforts, it has 
pi/ovided^ additional funding* As 'we describe later, most due 
process hearings and district appeals are related to 
plaaaaant/nonpublic provider issues* In short, the 
p^caaent-related consequences which surfaced at the local level 
are directly related to SEA policies and procedures* 
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Individu^llied Education Program (lEP) 
rindlngt: Central and By Setting 

Oyar tha last two school yaari in «aeh tita, nost 
aoataquaneaa hava baan attoeiatad with ZBP aetivitiai* In all 
aitaa« ■aehaninii to i«pla«ant tha IP* proeaii ara in place* 
Standardised fonie and formate ara now being need, moetly in 
raponea to 8KA raquiramente. XBPe are developed, for the most 

f 

f 

part, around those learning activities which can be most easily 
provided locally • During the 1978->79 school year* the amount of 
staff tm* devoted to writing lEPs was lass than during the 
previous year, because procedures ware streamlined and staff 
became mora familiar With tha process* Yet, a large amount of 
staff time was still necessary, especially when lEPs were trrit ten 
in the spring for use in the fall or when students transferitd from 
one level to another (e»g», elementary to junior hig^ school)* In 
such cases the teacher who wrote the lEP was seldom the one who 
implementud it; this caused much lEF revision* 

In all sites, more staff "types" are now involved in 
developing the instructional programs for handicapped children; 
this is due lirgely to the requirements of the . IE? process* At 
the secondary level, the number of participants was generally 
greater tha^. at the elementary level, as mora teachers instruct 
each child during the day* To varying degrees in all sites, the 
lEP meetings have been used to develop long-term goals only; 
short-term objectives are, for the most part, written by the 
special education teacher after the child is placed in his/her 
program* In most instat^ees, parental Involvement in lEP meetings 
is limited to ettendence end epprovel^ with limited intereetion 
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«oa«trai&t th« dtvtlopBtnr. of tpteifie inttruetioiuil prograat* 

During tht last two ytars, aost in*strviet training and 
eriantatioa which eondusttd by tht ««ntr«l offiet staff 

ftomisod upon tht ISP proetst* To vtrying dtgrttt, tht etntral 
offitt' ttaff ust tht ISP to aonitor elassrooB instruction and 
aativitita provided to itudtnti* Special education ttaehtrs do 
iMO ilPa in planning instructions howtvtr, tht XEP is usually 
•upplttitnttd by tht LBA*s curriculun guide or tht ttaehtrs* Itsaon 
pUa which they previously used. 

During the 1977»78 school year, there appeared to be mere 
differences in processes and consequences aaong the three types of 
settings than were observed during the subsequent school year* 
For exaupUi during 4977-78 in all suburban districts, apecial 
education teachers felt that elements of the UP process (e.g. • 
fomats, foms) were inappropriate, irrelevant, and of little 
utility, especially in light of the individualised progrems of 
instruction and fones which had been in place prior to the passage 
of P»L» 94*142. Hore positive attitudes were observed during 
1978-79. Also, during the first year of iaplementation, nany 
Spatial education teachers in the rural sites questioned the 
iaatruetional validity and utility of the UP as they considered 
thMselves inadequately trained t) develop individualised 
instructional prograns. Yet lEPs were developed, on paper, to 
aaat the October 1977 deadliae. This perception was observed to a 
laestr extent in 1978-79. In urban sites, teachers felt that they 
should have been compensated for the additional time spent 
developing UPS for the deadline. To some extent, this feeling 
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tvtntually subsided* 
$XA Xnf lutnet , 

Tht asiiiMr by wfaieh tha ISP proetss is implsmanttd in aach of 
the thraa statas is influanead diraotly by SEA-praseribad 
procaduras and formats which now exist in all three states* In 
two stetes» the SEA-pr escribed lEP is a primary focus of on-site 
monitoring, at the building level, by teams of SEA officials* In 
the third state, the SEA has recommended an lEP format which is 
not used uniformly throughout the stete* The fact that lEP 
mechenisms are in place in all sites can be attributed largely vo 
SEA priorities, procedures end formats, and monitoring and 
enforcement activities* 
Least Restrictive Environment (LRE) 

Findings: General and By Setting 

Across all sites, new service options were created to 
implement LRE requirements* New staff were hired to expand 
existing services end/or to offer new programs which were not 
previously available* Physical, facilities, such as resource 
rooms, self-contained classrooms, and "temporary" classroom 
buildings were built, purchased, or otherwise made available* In 
most sites, there was also a decline in out-of-school placements 
es LEAs expanded services or provided new programs within schools, 
particularly for the severely and profoundly handicapped* 

As expected, the nature and extent of LRE placements varied 
eecording to the severity of the handicapping condition* At the 
secondary level, mauy of the problems associated with placing 
handicapped^ children in regular classrooms were more pronounced 
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bteautft of thft greater aentel age or. performenee differential 
between reguler end apeeiel edueetion atudenti, the 
departMntaliiatiott of aaeondary aehoole, end e history of 
providing fewer apeeiel edueetion aervieet than elementary aehoola 
provida* At the aeeontiery level, eonteet between hendieepped and 

a . . 

aon-faandieepped' children generelly occurred during non-eeedenic 
inetruetionel activitiea, aueh aa nuaic, l^Hrary end lunch 

V 

perioda, and during the chenging of eleaa^ea^ { Ar the element ery 
level, LRS plecementa alao included reeeaa end phyaicaL edueetion 
eleeeee; mildly handicapped atudenta wei^^ incree8isi|^^^plaeed in 
reaouree rooma* Grading, report cerda, an^ mii?imel competency 
teeting were additionel problem! et the aecondery level* In meny 
eeeeei the difficultiea obaerved with LRE et the elementery level 
leeaened in the 1978-79 achool year, while they remained the aame 
or increeaed et the aecondery level* 

At the building level, LRE wea incorrectly perceived to 
meen— "meinatreaming" placing hendieepped ciiilren in reguler 
claaarooma* Teecher e|i:|^etie8 over "meinatreeming" were obaerved 
du^ng the 1977-78 achool yeer* Teachera were concerned ebout the 
inedequacy of their treining, unevailability of proper feeilitiea 
and apecielieed ataff (e»g», nuraea), and reduced time they could 
epend with non-hendieapped children in. the classroom* As LRE wes 
iaplem^tnted during the 1978-79 school year, teacher anxieties 
generelly lessened; indeed, in e number of sites, teaehef 
resistence which wes entieipeted by centrel office staff did not 
materielite, beceuse lerge numbers of severely handicapped 
atudenta ware not placed into reguler classrooms* 
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In rural titat, a wida ranga of handicapping conditions and 
aga lavala wara obaarvad in raaourca and •alf-eontcinad 
«lasaroo«a*^a aituation eauaad by tha liwitad ranga of availabla 
aanrica options and by tha lack of trainad staff or high taachar 
tttmovar (up to SOX), Evan though, prior to tha Lav, tha ranga of 
••rvieas waa liaitiid bacauaa of tha ralativaly high par-pupil 
^?v^^1> craating sarvica options for vary anall numbars of 
children, rural settings made tha greatest strides in implenenting 
I*U« Por axaapla, in one stta, prior to P«L. 94-142, virtually 
all handicapped students ware served in special educetion 
facilities aeperated from non-handicapped students. In 1978-79, 
two resource end one self-conteined clessrooms existed in each 

eleaentery school end resource rooms ere plenned to be in ell 

"•ft- 

junior high and high schools in 1979-80 • The feet the rurel sites 

/ ... 

ehenged more than urben end suburben sites cen be ettributed to 
the limited services which existed before the Law and their recent 
ettempts to meet the requirements of the Law* . 

In suburban sites, more so than in rural and urban sites, 
both reguler end speciel education teachers were concerned that 
*'iBainst reaming" would adversely effect the individuel student, 
beceuse less individuelieed attention would be provided. Placing 
physically handicapped children in regular classrooms was more 
eaeily fecilitated in suburban sites because more buildings and 
classrooms were newer end berrier-frea* 

In urben sites, e wider range of service options and staff 
specialists were available. The increased emphasis upon LRE 
during 1978-79 placed e greet burden upon those specific areas 
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iihidi SASVAd ehildrM who h«d praviously b««n sArvAd in mora 
«Mt«i«tiv« •nviroaMnts» Mp«ei«lly by non-publie provid«rs« 
ilbiU urbaa rttttliv •ducatiea t««eh«rs sharAd aany of th« eonetrat 
of thoir oouatorparts in rural and suburban eattingt, thair 
attitudiaal problaas vara aora acuta. In ona urban slta, spaeial 
odaaacioa taaehars raeaivad a tan pareant salary bonus, had aidas^ 
<vaiT.abla to thaa» and had saallar class siias than ragular 
taaehavst This situation eontributad to ragular taaehars' 
jaalottsiat* In tha othar two sitas» ragular taaehars wara unhappy 
about iaeraasas ia class sita aad ralatad dacraasas ia tha special 

» 

adaeatioa taaehars* class sisa whaa haadieappad students wara 
placed into their clesses for portions of the dey* 
8BA Influence 

During the 1977-78 school year, LRB was aeither a stated aor 
a visible priority ia' aay of the SEAs» la two of the three 
states » SEAs had a history of avoidiag labels for children and 
allocating funds according to services provided rather than 
"aatagories of exceptionality" » In these states, LRE was 
pas<likved» to soaa extent* to force "labelling" and 
eatagorisation"» as Llf^ * placaaent options were prescribed by 
handicapping categories rather than services provided. During the 
1978-79 school year, however, I^RE surfaced as a higher priority in 
all three states as SEAs changed operational definitions (e.g», 
diatiaetioas betweea LRE aad "naiastr earning") end aede other 
.refinaaents (e»g», the aaount of tiae e child aust spend in en LRE 
placeaent) to feeilitete the process et the locel level. The 
dagrea to which LEAs heve iapleaented LRE requireaents end the 
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tt|it«t« «ad AxtMt of pr^bl^Mit attoeiatad with implanantation a^ 
bate axplainad by tha trWiUon of tha ttata in aneouraginrLRE 
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priot to tha patsaga of P«LV 9^U2, mora so than any atatad or 
vrittan naw policial* \ 

findingti Ganaral and By SattingV 

Aa a raault of P*L* 94-142, activiti)«i hava baan initiated or 

• \ \ ■ 

■od^fiad in all sitae to involve pa^n^n^^mora in the ipecial 
•dueation process* Host district activities \to involve parents 
fectta upon Obtaining written peraission \e»g.,\for testing and 
aasassaent. for approval of lEPs, and for placement) end informing 
parents (e»g*, asfessment results, rights to patieipate, results 
of ntP reviews)* Parental involvement in tha IBP process is the 
aiest visible speciel educetion activity involving parent and staff 

V 

\. 

tiiiia« In all sites, perents ere requested to epproye, in writing, 
"draft** or *'tentetive*' UPs which include long-term goels; 
ahort-tarm instructional objectives, usually written after 
plaicament, may or may not be reviewed by perents* 

While the number of parents involved in providing written 
approval and receiving written LEA eommunieetions hes inereesed, a 
dramatic increase in shered perent/itaff decision-making regarding 
speciel education has not been observed— a perception offered by 
meny LEA steff* Without question, however, the opportunities for 
parents, who wish to be more involved in speciel educetion, heve 
inereesed significantly due largely to P»L* 94-lf2* In those 
sites (mostly suburben) where high perental Involvement exis^d 
prior to the implemented ion of P*L* 94-142, it has continued* 
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P«r«nttl iavolvMtnt «ppttri to bt mora likaly vh«n the partnt'i 
•o«io«feospaie itatus ii higher » when they live doie to echoolt 
tad iHjwA the treditioo of pfreat/tehQOl r(|j|i|tione in (he diitriet 
hee been poiitive* In certain initeneeet e fev pereAti appeared 
to be reaentful or intlaidated by LEA ettes^ta to aolieit their 
•ore eetive involveaent in the apeeial education proeeaa* 

The aejority of due proeeaa heariaga and appeal a are related 
to Ottt-of"aehool plaeementa which raiae both SEA policy and 
**doller" iaauea* In aitea where formal due proeeaa hearinga were 
cooduetedt the impact of the hearinga upon the LEA ataf f involved 
end. to e leaaer extent, upon the parenta waa trauaiatic» 

I 

ret^rdleaa of the outcome* The threat of hearinga generated an 
enormoua amount of paperwork «nd documentation of the apecial 
education proeeaa « aa ataf f developed \eopin| atrategiea to protect 
themaelvea from legal repriaal* Indeed, one payehologiat , who in 
the prior year reaented the amount of paperwork involved in the 
IBP proeeaa, felt "it waa the only thing that aaved her" when the 
hearing waa convened* The occurrence of a 'Hearing at one aite 
formalised a apecial education proeeaa with aome unintended 
effect a* for example, principala who chait ISP meetinga have 
beg^n prefacing the meeting (with ataff and parenta) with the 
atatiment that "Thia IE? meeting conatitutei a legal proeeaa**' In 
other inatancea where formal contact a between building ataff and 
perenta exiated, cooeiunicationa are now even more formal* Indeed, 
parenta involved in one hearing were told by their lewyera not to 

\ 

\ * 

"talk to anyone within the district"* Hearings also consumed much 
ataff time, and aome out-of-pocket costs for the LEA end the 




parahtt* Za iilnott all ditputat, madiatlon it attampted in 
ratolving ittuai and arriving at •attlamantt* 

' In . all thraa ubran titati tha rata of parantal participation 
hat ineraatad hatwaan 20 and 80 pareant at tha building laval ovai^ 
tha laat four yaart* Hott obtarvart fait that tha incraata in| 
parantal involvaaant could ba attributad to a conbination of 
•ahool dittrict daeantraliaation in tha aarly 1970t and P*L* 
94»142* .In urban titat, parant involvamant in tha lEP procatt it 
f anarally limitad to attanding naatingt and providin|t\^ittan 
iapprovaltt Only cwhan tpacial aducation ^achara taka tha 
ioitiativa» do , parantt raviaw and approva inttruetional 
objaetivat* Many parantt who attand eantral offiea or building 
aaat|,ngt f aal intimidatad by tha pratanca of larga numbtrt of LEA 
ataff or faal tha procatt it too conplax* Soma parantt hava 
difficulty conmunicating opanly v^-th LEA ttaf f • Tha lEP maating 
hat bac6ma attantially a formal machanism for complying with the 
Law rathar than for informing' and involving parantt* 

Tha extant and quality of parental involvement in tuburban 
aitat ware significantly higher than in either urban or rural 
aitat* Parantt are involved actively in the lEP process and in 
dacition-making requiring informed content (testing, placement* 
etc.). However, in two of the three suburban sites, district 
procedures and practices to involve parents were in place prior to 
P»L* 94-142; and, for the most part, more documentation is now 
required. In the third suburban site, informal mechanisms have 
become more formal. 

In two of the three suburban sites, due process hearings 
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initiaUd by ptrentt have bean eonduetad» In all inataneea, the 
diatrict staff involved in the heeringe were extremely enxiout 
about the heari&t outeoae and ita iaplieationa (e»g», thet the lEP 
would beeoae $ legal doeuaent and that teaehert would be held 
aeeountable). For the moat part, aueh anxietiea were allayed* In 

\ 

oao iite, 'at a result of a fomal hearing, many diatrict staff had 
their "confidence as professionals shaken'*, because their 
profesaional judgments were being questioned* 

In all three suburban sites, nost disputes have been settled 
through aediation with the district often "beading over backwards" 
to satisfy parents' concerns or to "get parent signatures*" Host 
LEA officials felt that P.L. 94-142 provided "guidance" for 
involving perents» Some reluctant parents felt that notification 
proeedurea and letters were lengthy and complex, sometimes 
exaggerating the extent of the child's condition, or that too much 
involvement would have adverse stigmatization effects on their 
child » Others felt they needed "more orientation on the Law" 
before they could be actively involved* 

In all three rural sites, parental involvement was relatively 
low prior to the passage of P»L» 94-142 or related state laws» In 
two of the three sites, new mechanisms for involving parents have 
been created within the last two years; in the third site, 
informel procedures were formalised and extensively refined in 
accordance with SEA policies » Parentel involvement in most 
instences is limited to "sign-offs*" For example, in one site 
during the last two years, only one parent had been actively 
involved in the development of her child's instructional 
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ictiyitiM* In «11 thrM rural «itftSt: ' writttn P*r*nt 
Wtifieationt rat*'dint rights wtr* !«•• than ad«quaU* 

In ttfQ of thft thraa rural sitas« soaa parantt who did 
not want to partieipata aetivaly fait intimldatad* In on* 
•it«» . taaehara fait that tha 4iraetor of spaeial adueation 
otad tha dua froeasa proviaioAa of P»L* 94-142 to **elub 
rftluetant paranta ovar tha haad" to forea tham to allow tha 
diatrtet to plaea thair child in apaeial adueation* 

lural diatriett raaponaaa to 8E4 on-aita aonitoring 
viaita of parant involvaaant eoaplianea iaauaa hava baan to 
. *'doeuMnt avarything*" In raaponaa to a formal dua proeaat 
haaring during aehool yaar 1978-79, ona district* a ralponta 
^"^waa to baeoaa avan «ora fonuil* Both paranta and ataff 
harbor a dagraa of anbarraaamant aa a raault of tha haaring* 

8IA Inf luanca . 

Tha apacifie proeaduraa and aaehaniama uaad at tha 
diatriet laval to involva paranta raflact, for tha moat part, 
8SA. auggaatad policias. Tha nature and axtant of parental 
involvaftant is also ralatad to tha racancy of a similar state 
law (a*g*, tha state with tha moat recent mendete hed the 
lowest grede of perentel involvement)* This suggests thet» 
as schools heve more experience with the law, parental 
involvement mey iacreese* 

SEA policies and activities alao affect local dispute 

« 
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••ttlraantt and, thereby, parent /LEA staff relations* For 
•xa«ple» in one SEA, a major change in state law, designed to 
reduce the ntiober of plaeenents with "private providers", has 
resulted in several due process hearings and appeals, which in 
turn could have a negative impect on perent /district relations* 
However, in another state the SEA is responsible for approving 
*'non**public" placeaents* This tends to place the district end 
perent together in an adversarial role with the stete and has 
tended "to cement parent/distria reletions*" 

SEA activities in all three states have had a direct 
"consumer awirensbs" impect on perents* For example, in one af the 
participating states, the SEA not only held regional hearings on 
P*L* 94-142 during the first yeer of implement et ion throughout the 
state, but elso presented its SEA Annuel Plan over "stetewide 
television", receiving over 100 comments from interested perents 
end perent groups* In addition, the SEA recently conducted a 
workshop for lewyers who were interested in serving as heering 
officers* Another SEA hes , developed e manuel for heering 
officers; the manual is also used to train LEA staff throughout 
the state* Such activities will undoubtedly improve the nature 
and extent of perentel involvement in ell sites over time* 
IV* CLOSING COMMENTS 

Generally^ the findings presented in the previous section are 
not surprising* Most of the hypotheses generated by the TURNKEY 
Implementation Model (see Appendix A) were corroborated* 
Moreover, the findings are similar to those of others who have 
applied the cese study methodology in related studies* 
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Thft tpaeial education proeettet utad by partieipating 
diatricta to iaplaaiant P,L, 94-142 ara eoaplax, intarralatad, and 
both fonial «nd inforMl* Many of tha procaaaaa axiatad, in ona 
foni or anothar, bafora thay wara mandated by the Uw (e*s*, the 
in-aehool referral of apeeial atudenta exiated before "ehildfind" 
proviaionaji, There ia often little diatinetion between 
proviaiona; aaaeaament, plaeaaent, due proeeaa, and parental 
involvement are continuing aetivitiaa which do not occur at only 
ona point in time* For example, "aaaeaament" often begina before 
aereening of the atudent and, alwaya, before the child ia referred 
' for a formal evaluation. The placement deciaion ia partially 
formulated at every preceding atep in the proeeaa reaulting in 
near cer.teinty the atudent will be placed once a placement meeting 
oecura* A mora detailed explanation of tha obaerved apeeial 
education procaaaaa may be found in Appendix C* 

In all aitaa, numaroua aetivitiaa wara undertaken to 
implement the major proviaiona of P^L* 94-142, Tha diatricta' 
capacitiea to implemant tha proviaiona wara highly aaaociatad with 
the degree to which mechanisma wara in place prior to the atudy* 
Vbile the rural aitea generally prograaaad mora than tha auburban 
or urban aitaa, they alao had aoma of tha greatest problems « which 
were usually related to inadequate resources and the lack of 
trained ataff* Progress in urban sites was slower and problems 
were encountered with their organisational and administrative 
practicea* In auburban districts, most activities were associated 
with refining procedures to integrate ?•!• 94-142 or SEA 
regulationa into diatrict operating procedures* 
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Zn All thraa ttAttt, tha l««d«rthip roU of th« SEA ind tht 
•t«t«t* intarpratationt, policiat, and proeadurat aignifiaantly 
iafluanead UA proeadurat in iaplaaantint tha provitiont of tha 
Lav* SIAt with traditi^lly ttront laadarthip rolat utad both 
fonial and inforaal proeadurat; in SBAt with raUtivaly vaak 
traditiona and ttroog loeal autonoay, tha proeatt of formalising 
naw aandatat and aaehanitrnt hat baan dif fieult and lengthy* 
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APPENDIX A . 

A Ci^NCEPTUAL MODEL FOR ASSfSSING THE IMPLEMENTATION 0^" P.L. Sk-ykZ 
Vm wo4%} m% d«t^«1optd and modified over tht period of the study \and served 

I 

Ssv«rs1 purposes: (1) It provided e framework for analyses; (2) It profvlded 
a tesis for gpnerattng study questions and hypotheses; and (3) si-t permtCted 
Identtf leatloh of the relevant variables affecting Implementatibiii. this model'-': 
Is ilMllar to the one developed by Mllstein (1976) to explain Federal-state i 
tntoracttons. We have drawn upon the work of Easton (1965) » KIrst (1972) » 
Nurphy (1971» 1973» 197'i)» Bailey ahd Mosher (1968) ,^t her ley and Lipsky 
0977)» and others In developing the model, which Is pres'inted graphically 

In Cichtbit I. V 

■- ■ j (1 

This Model Includes elements external to the SEA and LEA» as wsll as 



Internal elements of these systems. Van Meter and Van Horn (1975) note that ^ 
•conoffltci, social, and political conditions "iT«y have a profound effect on the 
performance of Implementing agencies," although "the Impact of these factors 
on the Implementation of policy decisions has received little attention" (p. <i|l) 

THE SEA IMPLEMENTATION MODEL 

Although the focus of this case study was on the consequences of Implemen- 
Utlon at the LEA level, an LEA's reactions to ?,lj.i$k'\k2 will, to a great 
degree, be determined by how the SEA reacts to th^ Law and by the demands the 
SEA pieces upon the LEA. We, therefore, have Included the SEA as a major com- 
ponent of our %iode1 . 

Inptfts 

. Inputs to the SEA from the Federal level Include demands and resources. 
The demends Include: the Law (P.L. 9^-142), the regulations promulgated by BEH, 
end the epproval process. The resources are primarily the funding that goes 
from the Federal government to the states. 

The Lew end Regulations 

P«L. 9h'yh2 Includes a number of provisions that must be adhered to by 
both SEAs and LEAs. These stipulations Include: 
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CONCEPTUAL MODEL FOR" THE IMPLEMENTATION OF P.L. 94-142 
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9 assurance of extensive child tdenttf tcatton procedures; 

• aaturanca of the "full service*' goal and a detailed timetable; 

• • fiMrantee of complete due process procedures; 

• the etsurance of regular parent or guardian consultation; 

• Mintenance of programs and procedures for comprehensive personnel 
development, Including tn-servlce training; 

• assurance that special education will be provided to all handicapped 
children In the least restrictive environment; 

• assurance of nondiscriminatory testing and evaluation; 

e a guarantee of pollclec and procedures to protect the confidentiality 
' of data and Information; 

a assuraniBe of the development of an Individualized F.ducatlona1 Program 
f0r each handicapped child; 

e assurance of an effective policy guaranteeing the right of ell handi- 
capped children to e free, epproprlate public education, at no cost v 
to parents or guardian; and 
^ e essurance of a surrogate to act for any child when parents or guardian 
are either unknown or unavailable, or when said child Is a legal ward 
of the state* 

The SEA Is responsible for monitoring cOmpllence by Its locel school districts 
with respect to these various stipulations. The U.S.. Commissioner of Education 
has correi^pondlng monitoring responsibilities vIs-a-vIs SEA compliance. 

Final regulations for P.L. 9^1-142 were published In August 1977; additional 
regulations concerned with the definition of learning disabilities were pub- 
lished In December 1977. These various regulations Interpret the Law for SEAs 
and LEAs, and det«M procedures that must be followed (e.g.. In developing lEPs, 
for due process). 

The Approval Process 

Each SEA must submit a detailed Annual Program Plan to BEH; this plan must 
te approved before Part B funds are passed on to the state, The Plan must In- 
clude several elements. Including assurances to the U.S. Commissioner of 
Educetion that the state Is following policies and procedures that will guarantee, 
to each handicapped child, e free, appropriate public education. BEH action 
on the Annual Program Plan for a state can range from rejection to partial or 
full approval. 
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Hetources • 

^•L. SH'\k2 pr6vld«i Federal: funds to SEAs and LEAs based on the number 
of htndteapptd children from age |3 to age 21, multiplied by a percentage of 
tho Mt tonal average per-pupM e^^pendlture for elementary and secondary edu- 
COtlon. This percentage author laiat Ion Increased from 5^ for the 1977-78 school 
year to 40t for the 1981 -1982 school year and for ^ch year thereafter. Entitle 
Mfit legislation, however, has n|3t ensured that the necessary funds will be 
appropriated by Congress, j 

During the 1977-78 school yiear, 50% of the funds that went to a state 
wore paised through to LEAs; In 'subsequent years, 75| will be passed through. 
The SEA share may be used to provide direct services, but only 5% (or $200,000, 
idlilchover Jlt:gre«ij^i7 of the total may be retained by the stete for administra- 
tive costt« Services must be provided to "priority one children" (those not 
currently served) and then to "priority two children" (those seyerely handi- 
capped children who are Inadequately served). 

Funds provided under Pert B can be used only to cover the excess costs 
of educating handicapped children, and cannot be used to supplant funds already 
available at the SEA or LEA level, unless the SEA can satisfactorily demonstrate 
to BEH that all handicapped children in the state are receiving "adequate" 
educational services; in this latter case, Part B funds may be used to supplant 
SEA and LEA funding. 

Although the entitlement formula Is quite clear, there continues to be 
uncertainty about the specific amount to be appropriated and allocated, parti* 
cularly during the early stages of implementation. 

SEA Contextual Variables 

Differences among states In providing education and related services to 
the handicapped are perhaps greater than for any other area of education. These 
differences can be explained to some degree by a number of contextual variables. 

State law 

Almost all states have passed legislation that is similar to, if not iden- 
tical with, P,L, 9't''l42. In some states, legislation was passed fn anticipation 
of the implementation of P.L, Sk''\k2i in other states, legislation preceded 



ptstage of the Federal Law* We would expect that Implementation of P.L. 94-142 
would be facilitated In states where the law Is very similar to the Federal Law. 
Three factors limit this hypothesis, howBV|ikr. First, state legislatures may be 
unwilling to appropriate sufficient funds to implement the state law fully. 
Second, state laws may not be comprehensive enough, or may actually conflict 
with other state statutes. Third, Implementation of P.L, 94-142 will not be 
facilitated If the. state law will not be fully Implemented for several years 
after the Federal Law becomes effective. Court decrees can drastically alter a 
state's approach to educating the handicapped or can speed up a timetable for 
Implementation of the state law. 

Political. Economic; and Social Variables 

Demographic factors will exercise a great deal of Influence on the Imple- 
mentation process. States dominated by suburban districts, for example, will 
operate differently from those dominated by urban or rural districts. Wealthy 
states will provide different services than poorer states. States with large 
minority populations have different problems to face compared with states with 
small minority populations. 

One very important factor at the state level Is the Informal llnicages, 
both between the Federal government and the SEA and within the state government. 
Another very Important factor Is the political climate In the state — the role 
of the governor and the state legislature and their Influence or authority over 
the SEA. In many states, the governor appoints the state board of education; 
In others, the board Is elected. In some states, the state superintendent Is 
appointed by the board. In others elected statewide, and In still others 
appointed by the governor. 

Two final contextual variables will Influence a state's Implementation of 
P.L. 94-142: the state's prior performance In special education and the State's 
priorities. What a state has done In special education may have little to do 
with the state law; a law that mandates education for the handicapped but that 
Is not enforced or funded will not lead to quality services to the handicapped. 
A state's priorities will also affect services to the handicapped; a state can 
emphasize or de-emphasize special education, and It can stress different provi- 
sions of P.L. 94-142 to be implemented. 
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Tha Implementation process Is greatly affected by external Influences on 
the SEA, by tlfie SEA's organizational structure, and by the SEA role players. . < 
External Organizations 

The Influence of advocacy groups on special education will vary greatly 
among states, as reflected In the evolutton.of state Taws and policies over the 
past decade. In some state, fp^ example,^ the Association for Retarded Citizens 
may be the most active group; In other states, the Association for Children 
with Learning DIsabM Itles wll 1 be active. The Influence of these groups will 
be felt formally, through such activities as lobbying and Informallv^ through 
professional associations and personal relationships with SEA role players. 

Special Iriterest groups can also be very Influential at the state level. 
The most Important of these are likely to be teachers' or administrators' 
unions; taxpayers* associations may also be very active. Parent groups, separate 
from the various advocacy groups, can be Important at the state level. 

A third major external force at the state level are other state agencies 
that have In the past provided services to the handicapped; these might Include 
departments of mental health, mental retardation, and human services. P.L. 
94-142 requires the SEA to supervise all educational and related servic s 
provided by these other agencles« These other agencies may s^ek to retain control 
over their tmdltlonal functions, Some states have created new *'SEAs*' wUhIn 
these agencies to meet the supervisory requirement of the Federal Law, One 
effect of this may be an actual r^tductlon In services to the handicapped in 
the short run as state agencies reduce such services because the SEA has the 
legal responslbli Ity to provide the services. The SEA, however, may not have 
the authority or the resources to meet these responsibilities. 

SEA Role Players 

The roles of SEA officials involved In the implementation of P.L. 94-142 
will be Influenced by: subordinate bureaucratic tendencies and superord Inate 
leadership and management, and Individual needs, preferences (when discretion 
Is allowed), affiliations, and orofesslonvil Ism. 

Professional ties are extremely Important In special education, perhaps 
more so than In almost any other area of education. This has led to distinct 
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divisions In state bureaus and to the establishment of Informal networks that 
function within the formal structure, 

The tremendous growth of special education In recent years has resulted 
In the concomitant growth of relevant agencies at the state level; this, In 
some Instances, has threatened other bureaucracies within the SEA. The great 
demands of P.L. S^')k2, coupled with growing resources, have given SEA special 
education personnel even greater opportunity to use their discretion in 
determining priorities. 

Group affiliations In special education tend to form along lines of 
expertise rather than function (e.g., learning disabilities specialists, speech 
therapists, etc.). These coalitions have a great impact In inter- and Intra- 

o 

agency bargaining for resources. 
SEA Organizational Structure 

Jh^ authority of the SEA to carry out its responslbi 1 It.ips under P.L. 9^-1^2 
may be limited by law or by tradition. The SEA's relationship with other state 
agencies may be ambiguous, and there may be no mechanism to coordinate services 
to the handicapped at the state level Unless informal structures exist. 

Struct;ures for implementing P.L.' 3^-lA2 may range from existing divisions 
to newly-created units; the former situation prevails in most states. Here, 
risk aversion, the use of standard operating procedures, and bargaining among 
co^l t tiofis^explaln much of the Implementation process. 

SEA, control stf^uctures range from regulations to program and financial 
audits of LEAs. The zeal with which ^uch governance Is pursued varies from 
state to state 9 however, If for no other reason than that the amount of Federal 
funds go.ing to LEAs under the Aq^I;;" Is small relative to the amount of state and 
local funds betrjg used to finance the education of the handicapped. The SEA's 
ability to control the LEAs also varies. Traditional concepts of superior- 
subordinate do not apply here because'-we are dealing with independent organi zat ions, 
not with individuals within a single organization (see Van Meter and Van Horn, 
19^5). SEA govetmance over LEAs Is further influenced by the sanctions the SEA 
perceives the Federal government can and will Impose ujpon the state. 

Outputs 

-"The outputs from the SEA level are of two types, demands and resources. 
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These outputs In turn becoine the inputs to the LEA level, eind are discussed 
In the next section, 

THE LEA IMPLEMENTATION MODEL 
Inputs 

The Inputs to the Implementation process at the LEA level Include the 
outputs from the SEA level: state law (discussed above), regulations, and 
the approval process; and funding, technical assistance, direct services, and 
general support. 

Demands 

States make demands of their LEAs In the form of regulations and the 
approval process, Regulations will affect several of the tasks required of the 
LEAs under the Law; these will be dealt with below (e,g., lEPs, LRE) , An LEA 
roust apply to the SEA for approval of Its program for the handicapped before it 
receives any funds under P,L. 9^'^1^2, 

Resources 

One of the strongest Influences upon an LEA's provision of education for 
the hani^Icapped Is the state funding formula. An LEA will typically receive 
funds from the state based on the number and/or types of children It has 
receiving special services. Some funding formulae encourage mainstreaming; 
Others, self-contained special glasses. In the latter case, fiscal Incentives 
could conflict with the LRE requirements of P.L. 9^»-lA2. 

The technical assistance provided by SEAs to LEAs will affect some aspects 
of local implementation. If an SEA Is unable or unwilling to provide such 
services, however, this will place another burden on the LEA, which will either 
have to obtain this assistance from other sources or do without. 

The state also provides direct services (e.g.. It maintains institutions 
for various types of handicapped individuals). Typically, these Institutions 
win serve severely and/or mult I -handicapped individuals. 

Another very Important resource provided by SEAs is general support for 
LEAs. If a local director of special education services, for example, cannot 
obtain necessary local resources to maintain a particular program, the SEA's 
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Intervention with the local superintendent may be instrumental In obtaining 
these resources. 

LEA Contextual Variables 

Although state law may mandate education o. some or all handicapped 
children, the actual services provided to these children will vary greatly 
from one part of the state to another, depending upon a variety of contextual 
factors. 

Program Before P.L. 9^-1^2 

LEAs vary greatly In the proportion of their total enrollments receiving 
special education services. These differences In service rates^ however, do 
not mean that the quality of services Is Inappropriate to the community. The 
Incidence of handicapping conditions varies greatly across communities. How 
P.L. 3k'}k2 is Implemented at the LEA level will depend In large measure upon 
the match between the existing local programs and the requirements of the Law, 
as filtered through state rules and regulations. If the existing program sub- 
stantially meets the requirements of P.L. 9^-1^2, Implementation will be rela- 
tively smooth and successful, if there Is a great deal of disparity between the 
program and the Law, however, implementation will be difficult and probably 
incomplete. As Wllken and Callahan (1976) noted, "Achieving a better match 
between special education needs and services depends heavily on the willingness 
of law-makers to develop public policy which Is much more sensitive to variation 
In the abll Ity and Incl inatton of localities to educate the handicapped" (p. 7l 
emphasis added) . 

A district's special education program generally goes through three major 
stages of development as It Is Implemented.. First, an LEA will establ Ish the 
mechanisms required by the legislation. In the case of P.L. 9^-1^2, this stage 
Includes setting up chlldflnd procedures, assessment procedures, placement 
committees, ei:c. Second, linkages between special education services and other 
segments of the school system wl 1 1 be establ ished . Resource room teachers will 
coordinate their efforts more closely with those of regular classroom teachers, 
for example. Communications with other divisions within the LEA (e.g., remedial 
reading, Tltlj^, vocational education) will occur. These fir>t two stages are 
essentially concerned with developing new organizational structures. Third, 
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there will be a focus on the quality of Individual children's programs. In 
this stage, staff are concerned with the relationship between programming 
•nd a child's needs. The degree to which an LEA Implements P.L. Sk-ykZ 
depends to a great extent on the stage of development the existing special 
education program was In before Implementation. 
Political. Economic, and Social Variables 

Many local characteristics affect both the quantity and quality of special 
education services provided by an LEA. One Important variable Is the public 
schools priorities and coninltment to educating the handicapped. Some communities, 
for example, view this as a private, rather than a public, responsibility. 

The size anr< type of a district will have a tremendous influence on Its 
education of the handicapped. Some small districts may have a great deal of 
difficulty In Implementing P.L. 3k'}k2, primarily because they have small 
numbers of handicapped children. It will not be economically feasible for such 
districts to hire the trained personnel needed to educate these children. Some 
large. Inner-city LEAs may also have difficulty In Implementation because of 
the very large numbers of handicapped pupils In these districts and the limited 
resources available to educate them. Many urban districts are faced with 
eroding tax bases, rising labor costs, and shrinking rather than growing budgets. 
Such districts also have very large bureaucratic structures In which children 
may become "lost" for varying periods of time. 

Closely related to the size of an LEA Is the type of community It serves: 
urban, suburban, and rural. Other things being equal, "smoother" Implementation 
of P.L. can be anticipated In suburban districts. The reasons for this 

are found In many of the other variables that operate at the local level : size, 
wealth, the Influence of external groups, and the professionalism and organi- 
zational structure of the LEA. Suburban districts are usually neither too small 
nor too large; they are generally wealthier than are mo';t rural or urban districts; 
parents of the handicapped tend to be relatively well educated and well organized; 
there Is a high degree of professionalism among LEA personnel; and the lines of 
authority and responsibility within the LEA are clearly drawn In most cases. 

The homogeneity of an LEA is a very Important determinant of special 
education services in some states. Wilken and Callahan (1976) found that in 
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.laryland, for example, differences In district weaUh had a far less pronounced 
effect on special education services than In Massachusetts. School districts 
In the former are county-based; hence, local differences in special education 
services tend to be washed out. In the latter, on the other hand, districts 
are relatively small and homogeneous; differences between districts therefore 
tend to be emphasized. 

Wealth and tradition also explain the type an'J quality of services provided 
to the handicapped. Wealthier districts generally will provide more and better 
services thiar. will poorer districts, although they are many exceptions to this 
rule. If a district does not have a tradition of educating the handicapped, 
programs will be more limited during the initial stages of Implementation of 
P.L. 9^-1^2 than If the district has such a tradition. LEA leadership will be 
Instrumental In the former case; jf superintendents and other administrators 
are committed to speciaj education, programs will probably be established more 
qulclcly than If there is no such commitment. 

Informal linkages are as important at ti.e LErt level as they are at the 
SEA level. Communications within the I.EA and between the LEA and other agencies 
are necessary If services are to be provided to t'le handicapped; such communi- 
cations may be more effective If they are Informal than If they are formalized. 

LEA Throughputs 

Implementation of P.L. at the local level Is affected by a number 

of throughputs: external Influences, local governance, LEA role players, LEA 
organizational structure, the technical competence of the LEA, and the specific 
taslcs required under the Law. 

External Organizations 

External organizations (advocacy groups, special interest groups, and other 
local agencies) will often have a greater impact on the LEA than they do on the 
SEA. Local branches of advocacy groups (e.g.. Associations for Retarded Citizens) 
may exert pressure on the LEA to provide full services for handicapped children. 
These groups can also provide assistance to the LEA, particularly in placing 
handicapped children outside the LEA or in providing supplementary resources for 
those children whose primary placement Is within the LEA. In some districts, 
these groups actually operate programs for the handicapped. 
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Teachers' associations also Influence relevant decisions made by an LEA. 
Union contracts often specify such things as maximum class size and salaries 
of teach'^rs (both of which strve to limit the resources available to the LEA); 
the nu.nber of handicapped children who can be placed In a single regular class- 
room; and additional preparation time and In-service training for teachers who 
have such children In their classes. 

Parents of handicapped children are also a strong influence on the education 
of the handicapped at the LEA level. Other groups of parents may also exert 
pressure at the building and classroom levels to Increase the services provided 
to nonhand I capped children (e.g., to provide more Individualization). Local 
level educators may be faced with conflicting demands for scarce resources. 

The non-public school sector, Including church-af f 1 1 lated schools, may also 
be an Impcrtant Influence on LEA declslon-malcing If they provide services to 
the handicapped. These schools will compete with the LEA for community resources. 

Other local agencies will aTso have an effect on an LEA's provision of 
services to the land Icapped. Such agencies traditionally have provided many 
services to different groups of handicapped children (e.g., the local mental 
health unit may provide therapy and other services for emotionally disturbed 
children). Because the LEA now has the legal responsibility for these children, 
services that were previously provided at "no cost" to the LEA could be with- 
drawn or charged to the LEA. 

Local Governance 

Local government will influence, not only LEA organizational structure, but 
also LEA role players. Local politicians can pressure an LEA to improve services; 
they can also support an LEA's efforts In the face of opposition from outside 
groups. The local government generally haff the responsibility for raising money 
to finance education, and hence can control to a greater or lesser degree both 
the structure and the personnel of the LEA. 

LEA Role Playe rs 

Many of the statements made above about SEA role players can be applied to 
LEA role players. An individual's needs, preferences, professionalism, group 
affiliations, and attitudes will all influence performance.. 
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Administrators' career goals and preferences can have great Impact on how 
P.L. 94-1^2 Is Implemented. Their exposure to special education will greatly 
Influence their pr*.ferences when discretionary choices have to be made about 
educating the handicapped generally or about Individual handicapped children. 
Administrators who understand the problems of the handicapped wl 11 tend to be 
disposed to making decisions that will aid such children. Of course, this can 
vork to the advantage of some children at the expense of others. As Weatherley 
and LIpsky (1977> p. 19^) found, LEAs often evaluated and placed children whose 
handicaps allowed local personnel to practice their specialties. Thus an 
administrator with a background In evaluating and educating the retarded might 
push services for retarded children while possibly Ignoring children with other 
handicaps. 

The professionalism of LEA role players affects both the quality and the 
quantity of . special education services. Trained, committed personnel will 
direct their energies toward providing quality services, but inadequately trained 
personnel may be unable to do so. 

Informal group affiliations at the LEA level will Influence the type of 
services that are made available to the handicapped. If special education 
personnel are well integrated with "regular" components of the LEA, role players' 
affiliations are less likely to be based exclusively on their specialization; 
hence they will be able to call upon other LEA personnel to provide services to 
the handicapped, if special education is segregated from the other components 
of the LEA, however^ Informal links will tend to be strongest among special edu- 
cation personnel, who will not have easy access to other services for the handi- 
capped. In this latter case, communications will often be easier with external 
groups than with other element's of the LEA. 

LEA Organizational Structure 

The LEA organizational structure operates with the role players to effect 
the Implementation of P.L. 9^-1^2. In general, this authority structure is 
designed, as It Is at the SEA level, to reduce uncertaint,yi to assure equitable 
resource allocation, and to facilitate the accomplishment of procedural tasks. 
Elements of this structure may be more susceptible to external pressures at the 
local level than at the state level, particularly in the allocation of resources. 
School budgets ?re suLject to the approval of an agency outside the LEA, either 
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tht local govern t ng untt (e,g.» the ctty council) or the voters. This Is the 
ultlntte form of control at the local level, 

Tha tuparlntandant tt a vital element In the education of the handicapped; 
ha/Hha inakat many of the resource allocation decisions fn the district. This 
may become a factor In the implementation of P,L. Sk^)k2t especially If the 
superintendent has to take resources away from existing programs to meet the 
iMndates of the Law. 

How tht LEA compiles with the provisions of P.L. 94h^ will also depend 
upon the perceived SEA sanctions and Incentives for compliance, much as SEA 
compliance depends In part on perceived sanctions and Incentives emanating 
from the Federal level. During the first year of Implementing (1977-78), about 
$35 per handicapped child was allocated to LEAs, which may not have regarded 
the loss of these funds as a major sanction. As the money flowing to LEAs 
Increases, however, the possible cutoff of funds will become an Important Incen- 
tive for compliance. 

States often lack the machinery to enforce policies at the LEA level. A 
state may not have uniform accounting systems or, If It does, tt may not have 
sufficient personnel to monitor LEA expenditures for special education services. 
The threat of lawsuits by parents or advocacy groups may more effectively 
serve as a sanction against non-compliance for many LEAs, particularly where 
parents liave easy access to lawyers, 

LEA Technical Competence 

An LEA'S "technical competence" will greatly Influence the Implementation 
of P.L. 94-142. This comprises administrators, the staff or regular teachers 
and special education teachers, the support services available (e.g., psychologists, 
audlologists, etc), and the amount and quality of in-service training available. 

Although an LEA's technical competence is In large part Influenced by the 
amount of money the district has available to spend for qualified personnel, 
other factors over which an LEA has no control are also relevant. One Is the 
quality of teacher training Institutions In the state and whether the programs 
In these institutions provide the training that LEAs require to implement P.L. $4-142. 
Another factor Is SEA requirements for teacher and administrator training and 
licensing. It Is "easier" to become a teacher In some states than In others. 
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LEA Tasks 

F.L. Sk'-ykl mandates specific tasks that must be performed. Although the 
SEA has de ^ure responsibility for carrying out these tasks, they have become 
the de facto responsibility of the LEA. The tasks can be roughly classified 
as administrative and programmatic, the distinction being that the latter 
directly affect the services that will be made available to the child: 

Administrative 

e free appropriate public education 

• chlldfind 

• .due process and confidentiality 
Programmatic 

• nondiscriminatory testing 

• Individualized Education Program 

• least restrictive environment 
Outputs 

Four major outputs can be Identified at the LEA level: consequences, an 
evolving program, "satlsf Icing," and organizational maintenance. Over time, 
the special education program will change, moving to higher stages of develop- 
ment. The LEA will not be able to consider all alternative courses of action 
to Implementation of P.L. 9^-lA2 and then choose the one alternative with the 
most favorable consequences. Rather, the LEA will select that course of 
action that Is "good enough" (i.e., that satlsflces (see Allison, 1971, p. 72)). 
The LEA will also be concerned with maintaining Itself as an organization. 
That Is, school district personnel are unlikely to make decision whose end 
result will put the LEA or a part of it "out of business." 

The consequences, which we have classified Into four categorles--resource 
allocation/utilization, organizational structure/administration, roles/ 
behaviors, and att I tudes/perceptlons--are the primary focus of this Case 
Study. 

Util Ization of the Modrl 

The model presented In the preceding pages is an explanatory, rather than 
a research, model. It provided the basis for our study questions, and also 
provided a framework for our analysis of the data from the different sites. 
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APPENDIX B 
SUMMARY OF INFORMATION GATHERING 



The Summary of Information Gathering exhibttt following this page, des- 
cribes all Informal Interviews and other Information gathering conducted 
during the study period. Each Is categorized by respondent/observation type 
with totals for each type Identified by Individual study site. 

The "General Education" category Includes school board members, 
district level administrators and professional staff with primary responslbl- 
Uty In regular education. Principals Interviewed In this category were 
administrators In regular elementary, middle, and senior high schools. 

The "Special Education" category Includes administrators, professional 
staff, and others whose primary responsibility or Interest was In special 
education. Principals Interviewed In this category were administrators In 
special education schools or centers devoted entirely to serving handicapped 
pupils. Some study sites did not have schools which served special education 
pupils only. The "external group/agency" type of Interview In this category 
Includes local advocacy groiips and local health/social service agencies with 
Interests In special education matters* 

The "'Conference and Meetings" category includes individual and group 
interviews with state legislative officials^ state education agency officials 
and attendance at local district meetings where special education matters were 
the main topic of discussion. Telephone Interviews were limited to follow-up 
discussion of Information obtained during earlier face*-to-face discussions* 
In a number of Instances^ It was necessary to utilize a telephone interview 
In lieu of an actual meeting because of the busy schedules of some high level 
administrators within a particular district. 

Administrative and Instructional titles and responsibilities varied in 
different states and within local school districts in the same state. Interview 
types were determined according to primary area of responsibility of the 
person being Interviewed. For example^ a resource person^ therapist^ or dlag*- 
nosticidn> who spent the majority of his/her time teaching^ was counted under 
the heading of "teacher**. |n other Instances, such types of professional staff 
would be counted under the heading of "support services" because they spent 
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GENERAL EDUCATION 

Board Member 
Superintendent 

Ass i stant/Reg lona 1 Super t ntendent 
Central Office Administrators 
Principal/Assistant Principal 
Guidance Personnel 
Teacher 



SPECIAL EDUCATION 

Director 
Administrators 

Principal/Assistant Prlnclpeil 

Support Services* 

Teacher 

Parents 

External Groups/Agencies 



CONFERENCES S MEETINGS 

State Education Agency 
Board Meeting 
Inservlce Training 
Screening/Placement/ I EP 
Legislative 
Communlty/PTA 
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only a small amount of their time teaching. At one rural site, the Assistant 
Superintendent for Instruction was responsible for special education as well 
.as for Federal programs, budgets, and ESEA Title IV. Consequently, there are 
no interviews Identified with the Director of Special Educatli^n at this site; 
only with the Assistant Superintendent. Reduced interview counts of a parti- 
cular type at some sites are the; result of differences In job titles or 
responsibilities and not the lack of contact with specific staff members. 

Many Interviews were conducted at an extremely Important time within the 
districts, as they were experiencing change due to the new requirements. In 
one Instance, parents were Interviewed after they had just attended statewide 
hearings on P.L. 9^-1^2. At other times, parents were Interviewed directly 
after they attended lEP meetings. District administrators and directors of 
special cducat Ion \were Interviewed after just completing a state monitoring 
team visit, or expierlenclng heated debate at a school board meeting, or having 
lost a due process hearing requested by a parent. These particular types of 
situations were sought out as they represented many of the real consequences 
associated with the Implementation of P.L. 3^-1^2. 

Teacher Interviews were conducted before, during, and after school 
depending upon district policy. The more intensive I ntervlews wi th teachers 
were those which could be conducted without the presence of the building 
principal. Almost all principals were willing to have their staff interviewed 
without being present themselves. Many administration staff Insisted on having 
the interviewer observe their area of responsibility first hand to understand 
better the difficulties they were experiencing. These included, for example, 
tn-service sessions, teachers meetings, lEP meetings', safety Inspection of 
specially equl pped buses for handicapped pupil s» and scheduling of testing 
sessions. Rapport developed quicl<ly In those Interview sessions where adminis- 
trators and staff were highly compei^nt in their duties and took pride in their 
work. Such openness greatly assisted the overall study effort. 
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APPENDIX C 

DESCRIPTION OF THE SPECIAL EDUCATION PROCESS 

All participating SEAs and LEAs Implemented P.L. 9^-1^2 generally In 
accordance with the Law and accompanying rules. Where different procedures 
»j»ere followed they coiild be attrlbcted to formats previously used, prior 
conditions In jthe state, and/or SEA/LEA Interpretations of the Intent of the 
Law. In Exhibit 1 we display a syjithesis of the special education process as 
obseifved In the nine LEAs. The flowchart emphasizes how children enter and 
exit special education In the participating school districts, the various 
procedural safeguards for ensuring due process, and the procedures employed 
fbr planning students' educational programs. 

i The provisions of P.L. 9^-1^2 (e.g., lEP, LRE) are not discrete entitles 
but rather are Integrated Into the special education procedure at various points. 
Some provisions, such as due process/ parental Involvement, are related to most 
of the procedural steps and Indeed were observed throughout the process. Each 
of the synthesized activities or processes are discussed below, with differences 
or exceptions related to setting and/or SEA Influence noted. 

1 . In-School Referrals 

The' ln"School referral process Is generally separate from out-of-school 
chUdflnd activities and has been part of the typical school's routine prior to 
P.L. 9^-1^2. At the simplest level, the child's teacher contacts the principal, 
special education teacher, or support personnel because s/he Is having difficulty 
teaching the child and needs assistance. Referrals of students by other building 
level staff has not been as common, but Is now occurring more frequently as a 
result of P.L. Sk-]k2. 

In some cases , standardized testing conducted for other reporting purposes 
(Including SEA standardized testing or competency testing) is used as a screening 
device to identify EMR and LD students who may have been overlooked. Often, 
regular teachers perceive assessments as a means to assess how adequately s/he 
Is doing the job; as a result, the referral of the borderline cases occurs 
only when the teacher-^does not feel s/he tkn adequateJy help the student, 
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EXHIBIT I: FLOW CHART OF SPECIAL EDUCATION PROCESSES 
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In some sites, iwo different sets of staff fi>re responsible for the two 
types of referrals, from screening activities up to the actual placement meeting. 
The type and Intensity of assessments will vary according to who made the Initial 
contact about the child. As districts are Increasingly concerned about vhild 
"counts", the referral process and chtldflnd are becoming better coordinated. 
In several of the sites, the same or similar referral forms and procedures are 
now being used. 

2. Out-of-School Chlldflnd 

Activities undertaken to locate handicapped children from out-of-school 
sources vary considerably. Some sites coordinate efforts very closely with the 
SEA; others are more autonomous, especially If their perceived need Is relatively 
low. The means to locate the children Include: newspaper and magazine adver- 
tisements; radio and television announcements; meetings with various organizations, 
advocacy groups, and other agencies; mailings and handouts of brochures and 
leafle«-«5; and posters. Each district uses a different combination of media 
campaigns. The primary focus of chlldflnd activities during 1977-78 was the 
school age population. During 1978-79, this focus was expanded to Include younger 
children, usually through arrangement with community health and social service 
agencies. 

In all nine LEAs, staff attempt to make It as easy as possible for someone 
to contact then and to suggest a child in need of special services. One of 
the SEAs provides a tol 1 -free number and operates referral centers at Its own 
expense, "so that if a child is located the appropriate information can be passed 
along to the LEA. One of the LEAs has installed a telephone answering machine 
and a private line devoted to chlldflnd. There Is an identifiable person and/or 
telephone numbei in all sites that can be contacted byjnterested parties. 

3. Screening Activities 

In all sites, prior to informing parents and conducting a formal assessmenti 
LEA staff initiate some screening activities. The people who are contacted and ^ 
type of information which Is collected vary, depending upon the source of the 
"lead" on the child (i..e. , whether in-school referral or out-of-school childfind). 
For an out-of-school lead, pertinent information is gathered from the person 
making the referral; the parents are contacted, if they are not the referring 



party. Ik many casps, this Is an tnltlal step before the school Is contacted 
for the appropriate assessment procedures, However, It Is also possible that 
a different assessment process may take place; this may Include the gathering 
of work samples and discussions with others who may know the child (e.g., 

< 

pediatrician, principal, social worker). In some Instances, limited standardized 
testing Is conducted using achievement batteries. For some children with minor 
speech and hearing problems, the process Is often less formal and Involves little 
testing. 

k. Parent Rights Notification 

The process of Informing parents of their rights varies considerably among 
the sites. In some, no formal mechanisms are apparent; school or district staff 
talk Informally to parents describing what they are doing for their child. This 
may occur when the child Is first suspected of having a problem or may wait 
until parents' permission Is sought for testing and access to records. In other 
sites, signatures are requested to document the parent contact. In one urban 
site In 1977-78, registered letters were sent, at considerable expense to. the 
district, to parents for documentation purposes; this practice has not been 
continued^ 

5. Approval for Psychological Testing and Access to Record*:; 

Written permission to conduct psychological testing and to gain access to 
records generally Is sought from parents. The specific request may vary from 
"blanket" permissions for testing to permission to use specific assessment 
procedures and evaluation instruments. The smaller districts, mainly the rural 
sites, generally request "blanket" permission. 

Some staff do not expect to receive written parent permission, assuming that. 
If the parent objects after being notified their child will be tested, they "will 
hear about it." In one of the rural sites, notification and "assumed permission" 
Is based on a two-sentence letter stating that a change in their child's edu- 
cational program Is being considered and if the parents want more information 
they should contact the school . 
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6. Do Parents Approve? ; 7. Appeal Process 

Generally, parents do not disapprove of testing and very rarely disapprove 
of access to records. In the cases where they do not give their approval, 
some schools make use of the due process procedure. Parents frequently fear 
that their child will be Identified as a special education student and will 
be stigmatized by the label — educable mentally retarded, trainable mentally 
retarded, or emotionally disturbed, 

One school district used the due process hearing procedure when a parent 
would not consent to a placement which the district recommended. The student 
was a physically handicapped child whom the parents wanted to l<eep In an Instl- 
tutton for the severely handicapped. The special education staff felt the 
child could benefit from association with normal children In a regular setting. 
This hearing was the only one to occur In the district. 

8. Psychological and Educational Assessments 

Educational assessments are conducted and accumulated throughout the process, 
often beginning as soon as the child Is suspected of having a problem, These 
educational assessments are often the basis for decisions In the screening 
process described In Step 3. School level administrative or support staff are 
generally responsible for gathering assessment information; regular and special 
education teachers collect work samples and provide results of teacher-made tests 
and standardized achievement tests which they have administered, in some sites 
where responsibility for psychological assessments and Instructional delivery 
are In separate divisions, an additional step Is necessary between requesting 
psychological services and obtaining parent approval. 

The type and amount of psychological assessment varies by the source of 
referral and the sophistication of the school, if a psychologist initiates a 
referral, the evaluation which is conducted is usually quite sophisticated 
because of the psychologist's experience and training. When a teacher initiates 
a referral, the extent of the diagnostic "workup" is Influenced by the teacher's 
experience. This often suggests a different evaluation strategy. 

The requirements of non-dlscrimlnatory testing have resulted in a number 
of strategies, In sites with bilingual populations, and In some cases with 
hard-of -hearing populations, tests are translated or are given orally or through 
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"signing" or "finger spelUng", In sites with large minority populations, 
the System of Hultl-Cultural Plur 1st |c. Assessment (SOMPA) Is being used to 
balance cultural differences. In these sttes, some students who formerly 
Mould have been Identified as EHR are now classified as "normal** and are being 
returned to or remain In regular education. In sites with a wider range of 
service options, this does not present as much of a problem, as the child may 
be eligible for other types of service (e.g,, bilingual, compensatory education). 

9. Screening/ I EP/Placement Meeting 

The specific procedures In Step 9 of. the flowchart vary more across states 
than among sites within a state. Generally, a building administrator conducts 
the meeting with a special education teachers, a psychologist, the parent, and 
support staff, as needed. In attendance. The child's regular education teacher 
Is present In some Instances, but rarely contributes to the development of the 
lEP or placement decision. In some cases, there are a number of meetings to 
examine the test results and work samples, to develop lEPs for those students 
In need of special education, and to malce placement decisions. In others, there 
ts only one meeting and everything Is accomplished at that time. Usually 
during this step, the lEP is developed by the special education teacher and the 
placement decision Is made by the building principal. 

Based on the outcome of the assessment reviews that take place during thl? 
step, one of three possible decisions Is made: more testing, no special 
education service, or special education service. 

10. Additional Testing 

In a limited number of situations, additional testing Is recommended before 
a decision Is made If or where the child should be placed. Usually, parents 
are Involved I: this decision. More often than not, additional testing Is con- 
ducted typically because parents are resisting the placement of their child In 
special education. 

11. No Special Education Service Recommended ; 12. Appeal Process 

If the process has proceeded this far, special education Is usually recom- 
mended. About SS% of the students discussed (n the screenlng/lEP/placement 
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met\n^ are placed \n spec|«|1 educ^t(Qn and, for the remaining 5%, most have 
their pUceroent delayed untU more testing cen be conducted. Parents are 
generally notified of their rights to appeal this decision; such appeals usually 
occur when parents believe they will have to pay for the services to be 
prov I ded . 

13.,' lEP PEVELOrf^CNT AND PLACEMENT RECOMMENDATION 

By the time a student Is the topic of a screenlng/IEP/placement meeting, 
there Is about a SS% chance that an lEP will be developed and placement recom*- 
mended for that student. The assessment activities that precede the convening 
of the I EP meeting are usually thorough enough such that little question exists 
of the need for special help. The meeting Itself usually takes only 15 to 30 
minutes, except In those few cases when there Is some question of what services 
should be provided. Then the meeting may be lengthened by discussions about 
additional testing, appeals (If there Is a decision to provide no services), or 
negotiation of suggested modifications by the parents. 

The brevity of the meeting Is usually attributable to the general strategy 
of not developing short-term Instructional objectives during the meeting. When 
and how they are developed varies by site: some develop them before the meeting; 
most, after the child Is placed. Because of concerns about compliance, one 
district special education director Issued the policy that no lEP would be filled 
out before. the meeting. This deterred the practice of writing dpwn the lEP 
before the meeting, but resulted In teachers memorizing the Instructional objec- 
tives* writing them on scratch paper, or using more general standard objectives, 
based on the student's handicap. 

A positive result of the requirement to Involve parents Is that greater 
opportunities for school/parent interaction exist and much contact has been 
initiated. Parents are signing lEPs, showing acknowledgement of Its contents, 
and are given the opportunity to review modifications. For most parents of 
special education students, the only time they talk with school staff Is during 
lEP meetings. While some parents take a very active Interest In their child's 
program, they are In the minority. Frustrated In their attempts to get parents 
Involved, some sctx^ols set arbitrary cutoffs of three contact attempts; then they 
proceed without permission. Teachers spend much of their own time vjsltlng 
parents at their homes. 
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The placement decision Is usually influenced by services which are or 
w!M be available In the district. Most district offlclcils and staff reel that 
some services are better than none, so they provide the best available services. 
In one state, there Is a reporting procedure which Identifies all students 
receiving only partial services, This is used as a planning device to Increase 
and transfer staff and programs, where necessary. 

14. Do Parents Approve? ; 15. Modifications 

To many district staff, parent approval or disapproval of lEPs and place- 
ments reflects the due process intended for parents. Parent disapproval is 
rare, as parents generally accept Mile professional judgment of the "trained 
educator". In cases when they do disapprove, the school will generally accom- 
modate the parents' requests. On occasion, an additional meeting may take 
place to allow parent's dissents to be aired. To signify approval of the proposed 
educational plan and placement, parents sign a formal document* 

16. Student Placement 

The placement of the child Is usually as specified In the recommendation 
of the screenlng/IEP/placement meeting. This Is not the case when the 
assessment and placement recommendation Is the responslbl 1 1 ty of someone other 
than those who are responsible for Instructional service delivery, This occurs 
In one state where assessment Is conducted and placement decisions are parti- 
al ly Miade by an Independent evaluation team, In other states, regional or state 
teams conduct a few assessments at the request of the LEAs. In these situations, 
LEAs may modify a child's placement If appropriate services are not available. 

17. Review of Child's Program 

Two types of program review occur: one focuses on short-term objectives; 
the other, on long-term goals. Reviews of short-term objectives occur as often 
as every few weeks and are used for continuous monitoring and updating of lEPs, 
In some, particularly suburban, sites, this was similar to the district's indi- 
vidualized education strategy before P.L. 9^-1^2. In others, particularly rural 
sites, the Law was the first time the process had been formalized. The review 
process varied by setting: urban districts generated more paperwork to document 
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the rtvlevi procedure; suburban districts* reviews were more frequent and 
cnpheslzed updating; In two of the three rural districts* the minimal paper 
requirements were met with less emphasis placed upon updates. 

The review of long-term goals varied according to state and local policies. 
In all sites, lEPs are reviewed annually, but one state requires only that each 
student's program be reviewed at least every three years. Districts comply 
by reassessing one-third of the students each spring. Reviews and assessments 
occur more frequently for emotionally disturbed students who are placed In 
alternative education programs; staff Judgment Is a large part of the assess- 
ment and student conditions often change quickly. In the other two states, 
districts conduct assessments every year. 

The Initial assessment for a child entering special education Is often 
more rigorous than a reassessment of a child who Is already In special education. 
In the Initial assessment, a wider variety of tests are usually administered as 
the evaluation team attempts to Identify all of the child's needs. Reassessments 
generaVy focus cn those areas where remediation was sought and usually use 
tests that are not standarlzed. In one state, Initial assessments are conducted 
by assessment teams with a minimum of four members; because of the large work- 
loads, students are reexamined on a scheduled basis with two-member teams. 

18. Continuation of Special Education Placement 

One of three decisions results from the review of a child's progress. The 
most common Is to continue the child's existing special education program, which 
may Include movement to the next grade level In the child's regular classroom. 
General goals are usually developed by the special education teacher and may be 
modified based on student progress. The short-term objectives for the next year 
may also be i.'-*veloped by a child's teacher and brought to the screening/ 1 EP/ 
placement meeting for review and acceptance of the parents. The same procedures 
are used as when the child was initially placed, but the special education 
teacher has now observed the child for at least part of a year. 

19. Revision of Special Education Placement 

This decision alternative was exercised more during the 1978-79 school 
year as more service options became available. Placement revisions moved 
students from self-contained classrooms to resource rooms; from homebound 
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placements to newly-opened programs; from elementary or Intermediate schools to 
the next level; and generally from more restrictive environments to less 
restrictive environments. The decision Is made In much the same way as during 
an Initial referral. Educational assessments are accumulated while the child 
Is placed and additional psychological tests may be requested depending on 
the nature of the handicapping condition. 

20. Termination of Special Education Services ; 21. Appeal Process 

As a student's problem Is remediated (as evidenced by the review of his/her 
progress), termination of special education services may be recommended. As with 
the situation In which a child Is not recommended for special education services 
(Step 11), the appeal process Is rarely used. "Termination" for a child may 
also occur through graduation. In two of the states, a child may receive a 
•"certificate of attendance"; In the third state, no such certificate exists at 
present. 
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